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headings are non-technical and fully cross-referenced so that the 
volume is very usable. Altogether the cumulation is a rich mine of 
information on every imaginable phase of social, economic and govern- 
mental affairs. As an extremely large proportion of the material is 
not indexed elsewhere, no research worker or reference librarian 
should be without this volume. 

Northwestern University. Robert H. Gault. 



Annual Report of the Children's Court of New York City, 1916. 

Pp. 252. 

The 1916 report of the Children's Court of New York City is 
the first report of a complete year's work of the Children's Court after 
its organization as a separate court from the adult courts. Presiding 
Justice Hoyt reviews the history of the Children's Court of the city 
from the time when Judge Deuel in 1895 first attempted to hear cases 
of children separate and apart from adult cases in the Magistrates' 
Courts. He follows the development through the establishment of the 
Children's Court for the County of New York, in the year 1902, and 
the Children's Court for Brooklyn in 1903, to the establishment of 
the court as at present constituted. 

The history and description of the new Manhattan Children's 
Court building is also given. Two judges sit here daily. 

The plan of dual hearings provided for in this building is interest- 
ing. The first hearing is held in the larger and more formal Court 
Room, with the judge wearing his robe. If further hearings are 
required, there are held in the small room, in which the judge sits 
without his robe. The judges alternate, sitting one day in one room 
and the next day in the other. The first hearing in the main room 
impresses upon the child and his parents the importance of the law 
and their responsibility to the community. The second hearing is 
informal and only the probation officer, the judge and parents are 
present. 

One hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars has been appro- 
priated for the construction of a new court in Brooklyn. 

Since the establishment of the Probation Bureau, the court has 
succeeded in actually reducing the number of commitments from 
3,682 in 1912, to 2,893 in 1916. Because of this decrease of the num- 
ber of commitments, $238,680 have been saved the city in money paid 
for the maintenance of children in institutions committed from the 
Childrens' Court. Last year this amount was $102,570 less than in 
1912. It is recommended that the staff of the Probation Bureau be 
increased to take care of the present excessive amount of work and to 
provide for the extension of the work to a larger number of depend- 
ency cases. 

Judge Hoyt points out the need of giving the Court chancery and 
equity powers provided by the Constitutional Amendment fathered 
by the Committee on Criminal Courts which was passed for the first 
time in the last legislature. The 16-year age limit of the Children's 
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Court should be extended to include children up to the 18th year 
of age. 

A certain number of the cases absolutely require institutional 
treatment and better and larger facilities of all kinds should be pro- 
vided for such delinquent children. Private homes should be retained 
to take care of neglected children. 

Observation stations for those who require detailed study before 
final commitment should be provided. There is a great need for 
institutions to take care of all grades of the feeble-minded from idiocy 
to the high grade moron. There are exceptional children requiring 
special treatment. Training schools should be established for these 
classes. 

Finally Judge Hoyt outlines the broader aspects of the necessity 
for greater recreational facilities, more preventive work on the part 
of the churches, schools and other agencies particularly concerned 
with children. 

There has been an actual decrease in the number of arraignments 
from 14,135 in 1915 to 12,425 in 1916. There has been a decrease in 
the arraignment on the charge of juvenile delinquency alone in all the 
boroughs excepting Richmond, making a net decrease since 1915 of 
1,957 or 24.18%. However, there has been a net increase of 247 of 
dependency cases of 1916 over 1915. Despite the actual decrease in 
the number of arraignments, there has been an increase in the number 
of hearings since 1915, when 46,955 were held, and in 1916, when 
47,006 were held, showing that the court is giving more careful atten- 
tion to the individual case. 

Of the 12,944 children arraigned in the Children's Court in 1916, 
9,822 or 76% were boys and 3,122 or 24% were girls. Of the 6,079 
children arraigned on the charge of juvenile delinquency, 5,929 or 
97% were boys, and 150 or 2.5% were girls. 

It is interesting to know that 2,738 or 45% were arraigned on 
charges of offense against property. 

Three thousand six hundred and seventy-five children were ad- 
judged delinquent. Three thousand five hundred and ninety-nine or 
98% were boys and 76 or 2% were girls. Two thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-seven or 78% of the children adjudged delinquent, admitted 
their offenses and only 808 or 22% had to have the complaints sus- 
tained by trial. 

Of the 3,675 children adjudged juvenile delinquents, 467 or 12.7% 
received suspended sentences; 2,417 or 65.8% were placed on pro- 
bation; 424 or only 11.5% were committed to institutions, while 367 
or 10% were fined. 

In the case of dependency and waywardness of which there were 
a total of 4,907 complaints sustained, 1,790 or 36.4% were committed 
to institutions, and 3,117 or 63.6% were placed on probation. It is 
gratifying to note the large percentage which were placed under 
probation. 

Of the 5,970 arraigned for juvenile delinquency, 2,727 were 
arraigned singly, 1,476 were arraigned in groups of two, while 1,767 
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were arraigned in groups of three or more. It is interesting to note 
that in offenses against property, 1,673 or 62% were arraigned in 
groups of two and three. This very probably means that stealing is 
largely a gang delinquency. Of the 507 offenses against persons, 412 
or 81% were arraigned in groups of one, 62 or 12.5% in groups of 
two, and only 33 or 6.5% in groups of three. 

It is very gratifying to note the fact that of the 12,425 children 
arraigned, 10,439 or 84% were arraigned for the first time, and only 
1,419 or 11.4% for the second time, that 380 or 3.1% for the third 
time, and only 187 or 1.5% for the fourth time or more. 

Of the 5,834 boy juvenile delinquents, 4,507 or 77% were from 
the ages of 12 to 15 inclusive, and of the 136 girl delinquents, 102 
or 75% were from the ages of 12 to 15 inclusive. The older children 
are present in a larger majority than the younger. 
Probation. 

During the year the Probation Bureau has been established on an 
independent basis and a complete set of rules of instruction and 
guidance for the Probation Bureau have been prepared and adopted. 
A central statistical bureau has been established to compile the data 
for reports of- the work. 

The children on probation are now allowed to report to their 
officers at the schools throughout the City. 

A system of indeterminate probation period has been started so 
that a child is discharged from probation only when the conditions 
have improved enough to warrant it. 

The newly installed vocational and placing office has placed 157 
children and 78 parents in positions during the five months in which 
it has been in operation. 

A great number of private societies have co-operated very 
effectively with the Probation Bureau. 

The probation officers have organized into an association, which 
has its committees to discuss various probation problems and to make 
inspections and visits to institutions whose work is closely allied with 
that of the children's courts. 

Too many cases are assigned to the probation officers for them to 
handle effectively. More officers are required to maintain a good 
standard of work and provide, for future increase of work 

At the beginning of 1916, there were 1,729 persons on probation. 
Four thousand two hundred and seventy-nine cases were placed on 
probation during the year. Of these, 3,542 were discharged during 
the year, leaving a total number of 2,466 remaining on probation at 
the end of the year. Of the cases discharged, 2,879 or 81% were 
discharged with improvement, 129 or 3.6% were discharged without 
improvement, 526 of 15% were committed to institutions, 8 or .2% 
absconded or were lost from oversight. 

Of the 5,474 children investigated by the Probation Department, 
4,034 or 74% had no previous court or institutional record. Nine 
hundred and eighty-one or 18% had been arrested before and dis- 
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charged or fined. Four hundred and fifty-nine or 8% had institutional 
records. 

In addition to this record, 543 or 9.9% had previously been on 
probation. One hundred and ninety-eight were rearrested while on 
probation. 

Seventy-three and six-tenths per cent of the children investigated 
were of foreign-born parents, while only 26.4% had native-born 
parents. A large proportion of offenders were children of Italian 
parents, of whom there were 1,589 or 25% of the total, or 38% of the 
total number of foreign-born parentage. Children of Russian, Irish, 
Austrian and German birth contribute respectively the next larger 
groups of offenders. 

In 3,580 or 65% of the cases investigated, the parents were living 
together. In 783 or 14% the father was dead. In 548 cases or 10% 
the mother was dead. In 142 cases both parents were dead. In 223 
cases the parents were separated. 

The table showing the size of the families and the family income 
discloses the fact that the families of the 5,474 cases investigated 
included about 25,500 children. 

Three thousand six hundred and fourteen or 67.1% of the cases 
were from families having 4 or more children. 

Eight hundred and ten or 14.8% of the families had an income 
of $10.00 per week or under. Two thousand four hundred and forty- 
two or 40.8% had from $11.00 to $19.00 income per week and 2,422 
or 44.4% had $20.00 and over income a week. 

Of the 517 cases examined for mental deficiency, 251 were found 
to be mentally defective. Of the 1.056 cases examined for physical 
defects, 393 or 38% were found with defects. The number of men- 
tally defective children comprised 4.6% of the total number of chil- 
dren investigated by the Probation Department, which does not prove 
thdt most delinquent children are feeble-minded. 

Four thousand four hundred and twenty-nine or 80% of all 
children investigated were attending school. Five hundred and forty- 
five or 10% were employed and 500 or 9% were idle. 

The table showing the age and grade of children in school gives 
the percentage of children in normal grades, the number of children 
retarded in school progress and the number ahead of grade. Of the 
4,259 who registered in regular classes, 553 or 12.9% were accelerated, 
2,147 or 50.4% were normal, whereas 1,559 or 36.7% were retarded. 
The Public School statistics show that the usual percentage of re- 
tarded children is about 25%. As a class therefore, delinquent chil- 
dren have a greater percentage of children retarded in school progress. 

The total number of 76,949 contacts in way of visits and reports 
were made by the probation officers with the probationers discharged 
from oversight during the year. This is an average of 14 personal 
contacts between the officer and each charge. This does not include 
letters written to the children, parents or other people, but including 
these we may conclude that a great deal of splendid individual work 
must have been done by the officers. 
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In 71.3% of the cases the officers received co-operation from 
various social agencies, while 28.7% received no co-operation. 

It is interesting to note that of the 3,532 cases concluded during 
the year, 970 or 27.5% were on probation three months or under. 
This percentage is so large because it includes most all cases terminated 
by commitments in institutions. One thousand seven hundred and 
twenty-seven or 48.9% were on probation 4 to 7 months inclusive, 
while 835 or 23.6% were on probation 8 months and over. It still 
appears that the probation periods are generally too short. 

Of the 157 children registered for employment, 51 or 32% left 
school because of economic pressure at home, 11 or 7% because they 
did not pass in school, 15 or 9.6% because they wished to learn a 
trade, 39 or 24.8% because they preferred to work, 23 or 14.7% 
because the parents requested them to. 

The chief probation officer hopes that as the work continues and 
statistical material is gathered year after year that a comparison of 
these yearly results will bring forth valuable sociological facts. 

Committee on Criminal Courts, N. Y. City. 

George Everson. 

The Law of Human Life; The Scriptures in the Light of the 
Science of Psychology, By Elijah V. Brookshire. J. P. Put- 
nam's Sons, New York. 1916. Pp. 471. $2.50. 
This book bears the marks of careful workmanship. It is pre- 
pared not by a theologian but by a member of the legal profession. It 
aims at a psychological interpretation of the Scriptures as opposed to 
the philosophical and the historical interpretations. Throughout the 
text, the author is dealing with a concept that is becoming, in this 
generation, more and more familiar to the readers of psychological 
literature, namely, symbolism. This concept has been developed chiefly 
in the hands of psychiatrists and it has become of great practical use- 
fulness to them in the practice of their profession. Perhaps most of 
them are not aware that the same concept is, or is destined to be, of 
no little moment to the student of art and literature, to the student of 
Criminology and of human behavior in general; the student of Social 
Psychology will find this concept to be one of increasing usefulness. 
This last, it seems to the reviewer, is the connection that Mr. Brook- 
shire is making in the volume under review. The symbolisms of the 
Scriptures point to unconscious motives which are the common pos- 
session of humankind and which, therefore, lie at the root of the 
development of ethics, law and religion. This book, therefore, should 
appeal to students of a great variety of human interests. 

Norwestern University. Robert H. Gault. 
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Medical Problems of Legislation, Being the Papers and Discussion 
Presented at the 41st Annual Meeting of the American Academy 
of Medicine, held at Detroit, Michigan, June 9th to 12th, 1916. 
Pp. 234. $5.00. 



